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Itfregard to, Ruth Paine (and possibly Micljiael Paine though I : 
haven't enough information about him to say much) , and the role 
• played by her in events, I would like to offer the following 
remarks for your record. 

Oswald’s association with the Paines, after his return from Mexico, 
has been minimized. He M only went to Irving on weekends". Actually, 
from October 4 to November 22, 1963, Oswald spent part of at least 
22 of the 49 days with the Paines - most of them full days and nights, 
almost all of his free time in fact, except for workday nights and the 
one weekend before the assassination. If there was a conspirac y and % 
if Lee Oswald was 4 aware of it , Oswald, afi;er October 14, 1963, €9K3Sscl;\ 
''could have spent only about 2 &: weekday nights and the two full days 
of the last weekend in the company of the conspirators - provided 
the Paines were not involved. Yet his landlady testified that he spent 
nights in his room and seldom went out and never had visitors. We 
know that he probably did go out to make phone calls. But, in the 
Report, at least, there is no hard evidence that he spent any of his 
free time with anyone tther than the Paines. No one else can be 
identified as having been in his company. The rest of the time he 
was either working or spending time at the Paine home, riding around 
with one of them,- going to an ACLU meeting with one of them* One 
would expect, ^ that if Oswald was part of an assassination plot, that 
he vrould have spent more of his time with the "conspirators". In- ' 
stead he. spent It with the Paines. 

We know also that Oswald engaged in some of his suspicious activities 
while in the presence of the Paines: - though, not necessarily with 
their knowledge, of course. He attended an ACLU meeting with Michael 
Paine on October 25th where he presented himself as a Marxist and 
made remarks against General Walker and in general made his visit 
conspicuous and memorable . Later on he used his attendance at this 
meeting in an attempt to contaminate the ACLU. There is no reason 
to suspect that Michael Paine was aware that Oswald was not on the 
level at this meeting, of course. ’ 

We know also that Oswald wrote his Nov. 9th letter to the CPA on 
Mrs . Paine’ s typewriter at her house in Irving. But her story of 
how events transpired regarding it does not hang together. She 
states that he must have written the letter "early in the morning” 
of Saturday, November 9th. According to her, when she cams too near, 
he made an effort to conceal his papers . ^?hat made her suspicious. 

But then she says he left a rough draft of the letter - with a 
lie exposed - on the top of her secretary desk in the living room - - 
left it there^ according to her story until Sunday night when she 
■ swept it into her desk drawer surreptitiously. Oswald ;ap ent a good 
deal of his time in that living room according to other of her 
testimony, -watching TV and so on. It’s strange he did not notice 
an incriminating letter which earlier he had taken pains to con- 
ceal. In fact , according to her, he forgot the draft ever existed - 
and went off'with/it . In the mean^time j she had made a "copy” of 
this letter because" its.' 'lies" offended 'her]. What is not brought, out 
in her testimony is that Monday November 11th was a holiday and 
Oswald also spent that day in Irving* £The final draft of the letter 
was postmarked November 12th. J So for three days Oswald, did not 
remember questionable material. that he had taken pains to conceal 
on Saturday morning. - It is.: interesting that in addition to this. 
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‘ story, Mrs. Paine also said that Oswald" worked on the letter 

all that weekend.” Commission Counsel raaie no effort to clarify* 

- There is also the Nov. 1st letter to the CPA. Was that written 
on Mrs . .Paine ’ s typewriter? 

I will return to the matter of the Nov. 9th letter in my last 
paragraph. , r 

There is also the fact that in her testimony before the Commission ; i 
Ruth Paine - not necessarily intentionally, of course -made a ... 
gratuitous and misleading statement regarding the letter Marina - 
wrote to a boyfriend in Russia which was returned to her for in- 
sufficient postage. Mrs. Paine is vague about both when Marina 
told her of the incident and when the incident actually occurred. 

•By implication $fhe makes it seem later than it actually was. if I 
am right (see the ’’Walker” letter) -the letter to the Russian boy- 
friend was written about January 1963. Mrs. Paine sets the time . 
she first heard about it; as May or even October 1963. More important, 
Mrs. Paine misrepresents the circumstances of the letter' s return. 

, She stated to Commission .thfit the letter was sent back for in- 

sufficient postage and left at the Oswald j s door \ where Lee found it. 
Now Mrs. Paine volunteered this story: she was not spec icif acally 
asked about it. S^e found a place and intruded it into her testimony. 
A n d in this connection it is interesting that it was also Mrs* Paine 
who (unwittingly according to her) turned over the ; ^Walker” letter 
to the authorities. She was at any rate well aware of the importance 
: of dating the ’’Walker” letter as she had been intensively grilled 

; about it after its ” accidental” discovery in a cookbook she turned 

i over. Now Mrs. Paine should have grasped immediately the implication 

in the difference between idufrT letter being returned to the post 
j office box (to which it actually was returned by explicit testimony 

: of Marina) and its being left at the door of the Oswald* s apartment . 

! If the letter was left at the door it would indicate that Marina R -‘ 

: -• ' was hot using the postoffice box at the time postal rates want up 

l in January 1963. If it was returned to the post office box (which 

I it was?) it would indicate a time when Mari pa was using the box and 

- most likely had a key. (Marine, reasonably, must have expected to 

: be able to retrieve^ herself. any letter that the boyfriend might 

send in reply and would not have expected Oswald to deliver it and 
: • place it in her hands.) But the ’’Walker” letter obviously refers 

I to the time Oswald firs t gave Marina a key to the box since it tells 

j her how to find the post office. AtoJhJOcMaKxMxxkiut This incident 

I of the returned letter is very important in dating the ” Walker letter] 

l Mrs. Paine’s gratuitous statement is then highly misleading and hard 

? to understand. 

^ . For in spite of Marina’s unkind remark, M r s . Paine is anything but 

i stupid* It was Mrs. Paine, in fact (see Dec. 1963 article in NY 

> Times) who first analyzed and gave out to the press: an almost com- 

; plete explanation of how Oswald and Oswald .alone could have financed' 

§ his trip to Mexico - which explanation was later accepted in full . 

S by the commission and put out as its own. 

| .There' is more. . y Vy ; ; ■ ■■■ 

!; v“‘ There is , for instance, the two i denti cal phone calls which Oswald 

1 made to Ruth Paine about 4:30 P.M. on Saturday Nov. 23. Mrs, Paine 





.tried to minimize 1 this highly charged and suspect sequence - 
though she did admit that Oswald probahiy lied to the police about 
whom he was calli ng on one of the dialings]. She skims deftly on 
and says she really regarded the two calls as one - which is 
preposterous. Obviously, even if Mrs, Paine did not know why 
Oswald made a call to her under the pretense of calling someone 
else, Oswald knew it and knew why he did Ifc - and knew iff fact ; . 

that he was putting through a secret call toRuth Paine. One 
cannot help thinking of the possibility of a code message . At the 
very least Oswald must have wanted to tell Ruth Paine something he 
did not want police to know he was telling her . What did he say? 

What was the message? Mrs. Paine is innocently unaware of any* 

There is also the fact that Mrs. Paine did not tell the FBI Oswald's 
phone number in Dallas which would in effect have given his address. 

She says it didn’t occur to her - which is compatible with the open, 
honest, intelligent-but-human picture she consistently presents of 
herself. 

There 433! also the question - never settled in the report-of whether 
or not Ruth Paine knew exactly which building Oswald worked in. x his 
■ vagueness has been interpreted to mean that Marina may have lied 
when she said that Mrs. Paine cried that the President’ had been shot 
from the building Lee worked in: if Mrs. Paine did not cry out that 
statement , then what made Marina go out to the garage and look for 
Oswald’ s rifle? Mrs'. Paine Is also vague on whether Marina did actual! 
go to the garage. But this vagueness also accrues to the benefit of 
. Mrs . Paine : if she did not actually know the building in which Oswald- 
worked she could not have anything to do with events there. However, 
the fact is that Mrs . Paine did know exactly which building Oswald 
worked in for she xlooked it up in the telephone directlory for the 
FBI early in November j and gave them the Elm street address. This she 
admits : but claims she “for got "about it; and, I suppose, went vaguely 
back to thinking that mayt-he really worked on Industrial Blvd. She 
is mistress of the art of honest -seeming vaguities. 

There is also the fact that she steered Oswald into the job. 



There are other things : her goodness to Lee and Marina, going so 
far as to make two trips to New Orleans; her statement that Oswald 
didn' t drink and would have no reason to go to nightclubs though 
she testifies that he tried to make up a batch of blackberry wine. 

But vagueness and incbhsjgistehcey are not evidence of guilty know- 
ledge. Most of us , I'm sure, want to believe in Ruth Paine. We 
want to believe that there are people simple, intelligent and good 
as she seems to be. She is one of several almost fabulous characters 
in this story, but she is the only 'one ■sdio dee ms w holly good. (Utiles a - 
of course she was in love with Marina which '■■-gmsSSt her letters might 
suggest to some people). So strong is this impression of her good- 
ness that one hates to snip away t -fit ’.ttirni ng up, behind * 
the image, a clever fiction. .A H , VV 



>/^This is a dark horse suggest^ and information not available to me 
^ might have already invalidated it - but I think there may be one 
way to establish conclusively the innocence of Mrs. Paine' s, char- 
acter. If her copy - of Oswald's rough draft of the Nov. 9th letter 
to the CPA, along with the. rough draft itself, can be, compared 



rigorously and minZutely by someone who understands the nature , 
of composition, it^ought to become evident whether the copy in 
her handwriting is actually a copy and aot a draft ^of .the . letter : .. 

itself. Any sensitively literate person ought to be able to de- 
termine this. I can think of no reason why she should copy the 
letter if she were not honestly what she presents herself to be 
and if circumstances were not actually as i she says they were, that 
she was merely troubled and confused. But if the copy in her handwrit- 
ing should turn out not to be a^copy^’and if it could be established 
that it was a draf t of the letter itself, this alone might be 
enough to reopen the case. 

.I-wouid like very much: to make this comparison myself but can't; 

I don' t have a copy of her ''copy' 1 nor' a full copy of Oswald' s 
rough draft. Do you? Can you? 



Beverly Brunson 

Box 2:96.' ■ , I' ■ 

Baxter Springs, Kansas 66713 
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Beverly Brunson: Three Poems 

Y By Evening’s Yellow 
Waters 

by evening’s yellow waters 
my wilcl blue witch 
wields a yellow wand 

priestess of wilderness she weaves 
and the very weather 
scintillates and seems to quiver 

(so wondrous is this witching 
a Trind of cosmic twitching 
spasms through the willing water 

and the long green bracken drooping 

assumes a sudden sloping 

as if die earth had softly slipped its axis 

while on the other shore 
a heron — one — no more 
teeter-totters on his twiglike feet) 

then glancing twice and thrice 
to the verges of creation 
she calmly rights the situation 

and shaking her long gold hair 

into the blackening air 

she sljuts the evening up inside her lair 
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THE MIDWEST QUARTERLY 



Hummingbird 



he hovers not hums 
not he but the wings sing 
he is there not comes 
central in his singing wings 
and I beneath ihe leaving tree 
leaning on the weaving wind 
see without commence or end 
the hummingbird see me: 

I see him with his eye 
he sees me with my eye 
and it is the same eye seeing 
at once and the same being 
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